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CHINA  POLICY  UNDER  REVIEW 

Disarmament,  UJS  Seating,  f/.S.  Recognition,  Travel  and  Trade  are  Key  Issues 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  January  21  that  Communist 
Chinese  participation  is  “inevitable”  if  a  disarmament  agreement  between  East  and  West  is  to  be  effective. 
He  said,  however,  that  such  an  agreement  would  not  imply  recognition  of  the  Peiping  Government  by  the 
U.S.  The  same  day  Communist  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Marshall  Chen  Yi  said  that  “any  international  disarma¬ 
ment  agreement  which  is  arrived  at  without  formal  participation  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic,  or  signature  of 
its  delegates  cannot,  of  course,  have  any  binding  force  on  China.”  Last  October,  after  Khrushchev’s  United  States 
visit,  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lai  gave  notice  that  China  “must  have  the  right  to  participate  in  any  important 
international  issue  which  concerns  her  own  interest  or  the  interest  of  world  peace.” 

These  statements  highlight  the  dilemma — how  to  obtain  Communist  Chinese  participation  in  a  test  ban  treaty 
and  disarmament  agreements  while  maintaining  a  “no-recognition”  policy  and  refusing  to  negotiate  with  top  Chinese 
Communist  representatives.  This  Newsletter  attempts  to  suggest  some  next  steps  in  China  Policy  and  to  set  forth 
some  pros  and  cons  of  U.S.  recognition  and  UN  seating  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 


WHAT  COULD  THE  U.S.  DO  NOW? 

1.  Bring  Communist  China  into  discussions  on  dis¬ 
armament  and  ending  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
Should  not  an  attempt  be  made  to  include  China 
in  the  proposed  Control  Commission  to  carry  out 
a  test  ban  treaty?  Shouldn’t  China  also  be  a 
member  of  an  expanded  East-West  disarmament 
negotiation  group? 

2.  Allow  U.S.  newsmen,  religious  leaders,  business¬ 
men,  tourists  and  others  to  travel  in  China.  The 
Government  could  help  break  the  travel  impasse 
by  allowing  an  equal  number  of  Chinese  newsmen 
to  enter  the  United  States  without  requiring  ap¬ 
proval  of  each  applicant. 

3.  Support  the  seating  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  in  the  UN  at  next  autumn’s  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  United  States  should  begin 
immediately  to  seek  a  UN-approved  solution  for 
the  future  status  of  Taiwan  which  will  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  and  the 
Taiwanese. 

4.  Extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  Our  government  is  anxious  to 
get  assurances  from  the  Chinese  government  that 
force  will  not  be  used  against  the  Chinese  Nation¬ 
alist  Government,  or  her  neighbors  in  Vietnam, 
Korea,  Laos,  and  India. 


Present  U.S.  Policy 

Last  October  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  celebrated 
the  first  10  years  of  its  existence.  Relations  with  this 
huge,  expanding  and  dynamic  nation  raise  some  of 
the  most  important,  controversial,  complex  and  emo¬ 
tion-charged  issues  facing  U.S.  policy  makers. 

“At  present,  U.S.  policy  is  strong  committed  to  the 
maximum  isolation  of  Communist  China,  and  the  full 
recognition  of  the  National  Government  on  Taiwan  as 
the  Government  of  China  .  .  .  Our  policy  is  composed 
of  political  non-recognition,  economic  embargo,  and 
opposition  to  almost  all  forms  of  interaction  between 
the  free  world  and  mainland  China,”  states  the  Conlon 
Report  prepared  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  United  States  has  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  to  protect  most  of  the  non-Communist  countries 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia  and  armed  some  of  its 
forces  in  the  Far  East  with  nuclear  weapons. 


UN  Action 

China  is  a  charter  member  of  the  UN  and  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  where  it  holds  a  veto. 
At  present  the  losing  side  in  the  Chinese  civil  war  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Nationalist  Government  on  Taiwan 
holds  the  “China”  seat.  Every  year  since  1953  a  motion 
to  seat  the  mainland  China  government  has  been  made. 
To  date  the  United  States  has  successfully  opposed 
the  seating  by  winning  on  a  motion  to  postpone  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  subject.  Over  the  years  the  U.S.  majority 
has  decreased.  In  September  1959  the  U.S.  margin 
of  victory  was  44  to  29  with  9  abstentions,  almost  un- 
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changed  from  the  1958  vote  of  44-28-9,  despite  wide¬ 
spread  concern  over  China’s  militant  policy  in  Tibet 
and  India.  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  are  among  the  nations  that 
voted  to  consider  seating  Communist  China  in  1959. 


U.S.  Public  Opinion  Shifting 

In  November  1958  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study  Con¬ 
ference  convened  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
in  the  message  issued  by  the  participants,  said: 

“With  reference  to  China,  Christians  should  urge  re¬ 
consideration  hy  our  government  of  its  policy  in  regard 
to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  While  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan  and  of  Korea  should  he  safeguarded,  steps 
should  be  taken  toward  the  inclusion  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  in  the  I  nited  Nations  and  for  its  recognition  by  our 
government.  Such  recognition  does  not  imply  approval.  These 
diplomatic  relations  should  constitute  a  part  of  a  much  wider 
relationship  between  our  peoples. 

“The  exclusion  of  the  effective  government  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  China,  currently  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
from  the  international  community  is  in  many  ways  a 
disadvantage  to  that  community.  It  helps  to  preserve  a 
false  image  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  nations  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  keeps  our  people  in  ignorance 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  China.  It  hampers  negotiations  for 
disarmament.  It  limits  the  functioning  of  international  organi¬ 
zations.  We  have  a  strong  hope  that  the  resumption  of  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  peoples  of  China  and  of  the  United 
States  may  make  possible  also  a  restoration  of  relationships 
between  their  churches  and  ours.” 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  issued  a  report  last 
December  7  urging  a  “candid  recognition”  of  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  position  of  Communist  China.  The  Conlon 
Report  on  September  1  recommended  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  period  of  “exploration 
and  negotiation”  looking  toward  U.S.  recognition  and 
UN  seating  of  mainland  China. 

Delegates  to  the  Western  Young  Democrats  Conference 
voted  last  August  29  in  favor  of  trade  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  Communist  China. 


FACTS  AND 

•  The  Chinese  people  are  the  most  ancient  social  group  in 
the  modern  world.  •  Mainland  China  is  slightlv  larger  than 
the  .SO  United  States.  •  It  is  the  world’s  most  populous  na¬ 
tion,  and  contains  about  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the 
earth.  •  Peiping’s  foreign  trade  has  doubled  in  the  past 
decade.  At  present  Communist  China  is  trading  with  more 
than  80  non-Communist  areas.  •  On  a  percentage  basis,  its 
foreign  economic  aid  program  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

.SUGGESTED  READING 

“Red  China,  the  First  Ten  Years,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  Dec.  1959. 

“Ten  ^  ears  of  Red  China,”  The  Progressive,  Oct.  19.59 

Mao's  China,  Peggy  Durdin.  Foreign  Policy  .Association,  1959,  35(‘ 


Congressional  Reaction 

Since  1948  the  House  has  voted  16  times  to  oppose 
seating  Communist  China  in  the  UN.  The  most  recent 
vote  last  August  was  368  to  2.  Reps.  Thomas  L.  Ash¬ 
ley,  Ohio,  and  William  H.  Meyer,  Vt.,  voted  against 
the  resolution;  Charles  O.  Porter,  Ore.,  and  Byron  L. 
Johnson,  Colo.,  were  paired  against  it.  The  Senate 
has  taken  a  similar  stand  on  many  occasions. 

Are  these  overwhelming  votes  a  realistic  indication 
of  Congressional  opinion?  Rep.  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meier,  Wis.,  said  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  House 
vote  of  August  17  “faithfully  reflects  an  exact  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  House.”  While  not  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  immediate  recognition  of  China,  a  number 
of  members  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  China 
policy,  including  Senators  Engle,  Calif.;  Fulbright, 
Ark.;  Humphrey,  Minn.;  McGee,  Wyo.;  Morse  and 
Neuberger,  Ore.;  Representatives  Holifield,  Calif.;  Edith 
Green,  Ore.,  and  others. 

A  change  in  Congressional  attitude  could  enable  the 
State  Department  to  alter  its  position. 
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SHOULD  U.S.  RECOGNIZE  CHINA  AND  SUPPORT  UN  SEATING? 


1^1  Walter  S.  Robertson,  former  Assistant  Sec- 

p\l  retary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 

summed  up  the  official  position  of  the 
United  States  in  a  speech  before  the  UN  General 
Assembly  on  September  21,  1959.  A  condensation  of 
his  address  follows : 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  seating  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  United  Nations.  Our  objections 
are  based  upon  the  United  Nations  Charter.  A  member 
must  be  peace-loving  and  willing  to  take  collective 
action  to  maintain  peace  and  security. 

Not  **peace  loving^\  In  nine  years  Communist  China 
has  promoted  six  foreign  or  civil  wars — Korea,  Tibet, 
Indochina,  the  Philippines,  Malaya  and  Laos.  It  has 
fought  the  United  Nations.  It  has  been  found  by  it 
to  be  an  aggressor.  It  continues  to  defy  the  United 
Nations  decision  to  reunify  Korea.  It  has  flagrantly 
violated  the  Korea  and  Indochina  International  Armis¬ 
tice  Agreements.  It  openly  proclaims  its  continuing 
purpose  to  use  force  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

During  the  Korean  war  the  Chinese  Communists  com¬ 
mitted  many  atrocious  acts  against  thousands  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war.  Through  months  of  cruel  and  degrading 
treatment  they  forced  dozens  of  our  men  to  sign 
outrageous  fabricated  confessions  about  imaginary  acts 
of  germ  warfare.  Within  mainland  China,  they  have 
arrested  hundreds  of  foreign  Christian  missionaries  and 
killed  many  religious  leaders. 

To  seat  in  this  body,  founded  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world,  an  habitual  offender  against  the  peace, 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  Charter  and  rob  it  of 
all  the  moral  authority  it  now  possesses. 

Continues  to  threaten  Taiwan.  Since  1950,  Communist 
China  has  been  using  armed  force  intermittently  to 
seize  Taiwan  and  the  offshore  islands.  In  ninety  am¬ 
bassadorial  talks  with  U.S.  representatives  since  1955 
they  have  refused  to  sign  a  reciprocal  agreement  to 
renounce  use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  They  re¬ 
jected  an  invitation  from  the  Security  Council  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  crisis  they  had  caused  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

UN  seat  would  not  change  aggressive  policies.  '  The 
Chinese  Communists  came  to  the  United  Nations  once, 
in  the  winter  of  1950-51,  and  displayed  an  attitude  of 
arrogance  and  bitter  hatred;  and  they  have  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  particular  UN  deliberations  and  have 
declined  to  do  so.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  they  would  abate  their  aggressive  policies  if  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  UN. 

Can  negotiate  outside  IJN.  The  United  States  has  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  mainland  China  over  the  past  eight  years 
— at  Panmunjom,  in  Geneva  and  in  Warsaw.  We  have 
negotiated  with  them  about  Korea;  about  Indochina; 
about  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  they  unlawfully 
detained;  and  about  the  Taiwan  Strait.  The  lack  is  not 
a  forum  for  negotiation,  but  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  settle  any  important 
question  except  by  causing  their  opponents  to  sur¬ 
render. 


The  world  has  teetered  on  the  brink  of 
war  in  the  Far  East  three  times  since 
“Korea” — in  Indochina  and  twice  in  the 
Formosa  Straits.  It  must  find  some  way  to  make  progress 
toward  world  disarmament  and  toward  bringing  dis¬ 
putants  to  the  conference  table  to  negotiate  under  the 
force  of  world  opinion.  “The  present  course,”  wrote 
Sen.  Clair  Engle  of  Calif,  in  The  Progressive  for  October 
1959,  “can  lead  only  to  disaster.” 


UN  cannot  achieve  goals  without  aid  of  all  nations. 
There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  without  peace  in 
Asia,  brought  about  in  part  by  general  agreements 
arising  out  of  prolonged  negotiations.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  logically  should  fall  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  which  was  founded  to  work  on  obstacles 
to  peace.  The  future  of  Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan,  and 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  solutions  to  the  problems  of  refu¬ 
gees  and  of  prisoners  of  war,  all  depend  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Communist  Chinese. 


UN  membership  would  not  imply  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  regime,  any  more  than  it  has  implied 
approval  of  Russian  Communism,  or  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  or  the  attack  at  Suez  by  Israel,  Great  Britain 
and  France,  or  the  suppression  of  liberty  in  Hungary. 

China  must  he  in  disarmament  arrangements.  The 
world  is  threatened  with  the  spectre  of  nuclear  war. 
Before  long  mainland  China  may  be  a  nuclear  power. 
The  United  States  should  make  its  major  goal  the 
achievement  of  a  disarmed  world  where  military  ag¬ 
gression  and  nuclear  blackmail  is  impossible  and 
disputes  are  settled  peaceably  under  expanding  world 
law. 

A  possible  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  may  be  unacceptable 
to  tbe  U.S.  Senate  unless  some  formula  is  devised  to 
include  mainland  China  and  set  up  inspection  stations 
in  her  vast  territory.  So  far  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  has  not  been  included  in  any  general  disarma¬ 
ment  or  test  ban  negotiations. 

Eustace  Seligman,  former  partner  of  John  Foster 
Dulles,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
May  5,  1958,  that:  “No  agreement,  however  limited, 
ean  be  entered  into  if  a  government  in  eontrol  of  the 
vast  territory  and  population  ruled  hy  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government,  is  not  a  party.  To  attempt  to 
negotiate  sueh  an  agreement  with  Communist  China 
as  one  of  the  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
Communist  China  out  of  the  United  Nations,  would 
appear  to  be  an  impossible  position. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  writing  in  the  January  1960  Foreign 
Affairs,  says:  “it  is  clear  that  no  general  eontrol  of 
disarmament  has  any  value  unless  it  includes  China, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  China  can  accept  interna¬ 
tional  control  when  it  is  not,  formally,  a  member  of 
international  society.  Moreover,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  Communist  China,  with  a  quarter  of 
the  world’s  population,  would  be  more  accountable 
to  world  opinion  than  as  an  outcast.” 

UN  membership  may  he  a  restraining  influence.  April 
24,  1956,  John  Foster  Dulles  said  that  in  the  UN  Gen- 
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NO  -  CONTINUED 

Does  not  represent  Chinese  people.  The  Peiping  regime 
was  imposed  by  force  and  fraud  with  the  volition  of 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  has  kept 
itself  in  power  by  bloody  purges  and  by  the  liquidation 
of  some  18,000,000  mainland  Chinese  in  nine  years. 

Nationalist  China  upholds  Charter.  The  Republic  of 
China  is  entitled  to  the  seat  it  occupies  by  virtue  of  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  UN  and  by 
reason  of  its  consistent  support  for  the  Charter’s 
principles.  It  is  recognized  as  the  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment  of  China  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 


ISo  benefits  from  recognition.  Points  stressed  in  a 
memorandum  entitled  “U.S.  Policy  on  Nonrecognition 
of  Communist  China,”  sent  in  1958  to  all  Foreign 
Service  posts  abroad,  include  the  following: 

Recognition  would  produce  no  tangible  benefits  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  free  world  as  a  whole  and 
would  be  of  material  assistance  to  Chinese  Communist 
attempts  to  extend  Communist  domination  throughout 
Asia.  Diplomatic  recognition  is  a  privilege  and  not 
a  right.  Recognition  would  increase  access  to  inter¬ 
national  councils  and  enhance  international  prestige. 
It  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  free  governments 
of  Asia  which  could  be  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the 
free  world.  The  large  and  influential  overseas  Chinese 
communities  in  Southeast  Asia  would  transfer  their 
loyalties  to  Communist  China.  Trade  and  negotiations 
can  be  carried  on  without  recognition. 


YES  -  CONTINUED 

eral  Assembly  ^^international  conduct  is  judged,  some¬ 
times  formally  but  more  often  informally;  and  even 
the  most  powerful  nations  feel  it  expedient  to  be  able 
to  represent  their  conduct  as  conforming  to  this  body 
of  world  opinion.^' 

Future  of  Taiwan.  No  easy  solution  is  in  sight.  One 
possibility  would  be  for  the  residents  of  Taiwan  to 
decide  by  a  plebiscite  under  UN  supervision  whether  to 
be  an  independent  state,  a  trusteeship  administered  by 
another  country,  or  a  part  of  mainland  China. 

At  the  moment,  a  two-China  solution  is  unacceptable 
to  either  the  Nationalist  or  Communist  regime.  Having 
two  Chinas  in  the  UN  would  raise  many  legal  and 
political  questions  but  these  should  not  be  insoluble. 

Appeal  to  reservoir  of  good  will.  During  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  United  States  spent  millions  for  hospitals, 
schools,  agricultural  and  mission  stations  in  China. 
Hundreds  studied  in  American  colleges.  Contact  should 
be  revived  with  these  people,  many  of  whom  may  still 
be  friendly  to  the  United  States,  but  are  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  intense  anti-American  campaign. 

World  must  move  from  animosity  to  reconciliation. 
Many  crimes  against  humanity  were  committed  before 
and  during  World  War  II,  including  dropping  atomic 
bombs  on  men,  women  and  children.  Yet  the  United 
States  is  now  working  closely  with  former  “enemies.” 
Should  not  the  United  States  show  humility,  repent¬ 
ance,  and  determination  in  trying  to  break  through  the 
political  and  ideological  barriers  that  divide  the  world 
today? 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  change  the  present 
dangerous  course  of  history.  Suppose  the  United  States 
were  to  offer  to  share  with  the  people  of  Communist 
China  some  of  our  $7  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
abundance;  to  open  up  channels  of  trade,  communica¬ 
tion  and  study;  to  restore  diplomatic  relations;  to  in¬ 
clude  mainland  China  in  disarmament  negotiations 
and  UN  deliberations.  Would  not  this  contribute  more 
to  eventual  peace  than  isolation,  threats  of  massive 
retaliation,  and  military  encirclement? 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  Nationai  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
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